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In vain has naked Truth advances made, 
But still way gain access in masquerade ; 

In Fiction’s fascinating garb disguised, 

Her wholesome precepts will be duly prized. 





Poet. Aph. 
INTOLERANCE, 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. 
— {>——- 


CHAPTER IT. 
For modes of faith let graceiess bigots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose //fe is in the right. 
Pope. 

Lieutenant Howarp—(we beg pardon for 
not having sooner introduced him to the reader 
by name)—had justarrived in port as prize-mas- 
ter of the Spanish letter-of-marque brig Isabella. 
The pilot had already furnished the lieut. go- 
vernor with a despatch from Captain Lush, con- 
taining all the particulars of the engagement and 
capture; and his honour was now anxiously 
expecting an interview with the gallant prize- 
master, who had been warmly recommended to 
Governor Clarke’s attention by his commander. 


*By the pilot-boat, also, Ury had received a brief | 


note, requesting him to be on the beach at an 
early hour in the evening, to receive an old friend, 
who had arrived in the new world under circum- 
stances of a peculiar nature. This note,(which 
also contained some ambiguous hints at past 
transactions, with which Ury was acquainted) 
either through hurry or design, was without sig- 
nature; leaving the reader in great doubt and 
perplexity as to the name and character of the 
writer. ‘The circumstances alluded to, however, 
were of such a nature as left ne doubt on his 
mind that he was to meet some personage in 
whose movements he was (leeply interested ; and 
this expectation brought him to the spot at an 
early hour. In what manner his expectation 
was realized, was stated in the former chapter, 
which left the parties supping together at Ury’s 

, lodgings. 

During this repast, the interchange of senti- 

Cc 








ments between Ury and the Spanish surgeon, 
was evidently restrained by the presence of the 
naval officer, who generously supplied much more 
ihan his own due share of the conversation. Re- 
collecting, however, his duties elsewhere, he 
took an early leave of his supper c mpanions, 
and repaired to the lieutenant governor's man- 
sion, at Fort George, where he found his honour 
surrounded by several members of ihe council, 
together with the mayor of the city, impatiently 
waiting the promised visit of the young lieute- 
nant. Several bottles of cld Madeira, with a 
due number of drinking.glasses and tobacco- 
pipes, embellished the table, which, after the cus- 
tomary ceremonies were gone through, the new 
visiter took his seat, with an air uf easy confi- 
dence that bespoke the gentleman. Before we 
allow our readers the same privilege, however, 
we must make them more intimately acquainted 
with the characters of the parties, and of the 
times in which they lived. 

Historians inform us that Clarke’s predeces- 
sor, Govertior Cosby, who commenced his ad- 
ministration with a greater share of pepular.ay 
than any other colonial goveruor, ended it with 
much less, or, in fact, without any at all, With 
high opinions of prerogative, and decided hos- 
tility to free legislation, he at last became odious 
to the colony in general, and even to his best 
Aivong tis bast eff his 


friends. sive acts, wa 


| suspending Van Dam trem his siatat the conus 


cil board. This gentleman was senior caiuis<l- 
iipen the death of the gove 
would have become president of the coloay. To 


prevent this, Cosby, on his deaih-bed, con- 


lor, and as such, Lory 


vened the council m his bed-chamber, and sus- 
pended Van Dam. 

On the meeung of the council, after the death 
of Cosby, it was proposed that -eorge Clarke, 
the senior counsellor next to Van Dam should as- 
sume the reins of government. A maje:ity, it 
seems, were in iavour of this propesition: but 
a powerful party supported the cause of Van 
Dam, whose susvension from the council they 
declared to be arbitrary and illegal. The poli- 
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ticians of that age, like those of the present, 
were doubtless obstinate and persevering ; and 
considerable animosity was consequently excited 
between the two contending parties, until “ the 
pleasure of his Majesty” was at length express- 
ed, in a commission from England, appointing | 
GeorgeClarke, lieutenant-governor of the colony 
of New-York. 

Our readers will please bear in mind, that Bri- 
tish colonial governors, in those days, were not 
much like the plain republican gentlemen who 
now fill the gubernatorial chairs in most of these 
United States. They were “the proud repre- 
sentatives” (not of Shakspeare’s heroes, but) of 
majesty itself. They acted as viceroys, or petty 
princes, arbitrarily dictating measures of policy 
to the representatives of the people, and sending 
them home to their constituents in case of their 
non-compliance. On the subject of revenue, or 
supplies, in particular, the legislative assembly 
and governor were ever at variance; for, like 
the leeches who at that period constituted the go- 
vernment of the mother country, the constant cry 
of these provincial despots was, “ give! give !”? 

But the time had now arrived, when vox po- 
puli commanded more respect from “ men in 
high places ;” for the young plant was even then 
germinating, which, thirty-five years afterward, 
sprang up into the full-grown tree of liberty. | 
** Hitherto,” says the historian, “the governors 
had too often led the British ministry to believe 
that the colonial assemblies were bodies of men 
ignorant of legislation; boisterous on some oc- 
casions, but easily brought to compliance. The 
parent government had yet to learn, that there 
were men in this province, whose firmness and 
patriotism would have done honour to the best 
days of Greece and Rome.” 

On the very threshold of his gubernatorial 
career, Clarke received an address from the new 
assembly, which startled him by the independ- 
ence of its sentiments, and the bold, energetic 
language in which those sentiments were con- 
veyed. As a specimen of the manly spirit 
which breathed through the whole of this famous 
decument, we beg leave to quote a single para- 
graph. After recognising some of the vital 
principles of good government: affirming that 
none ought to represent the people but such as 
were fairly chosen by them, and urging the 
propriety of frequent elections, as experience 
had shown the danger of trusting the same men 
too long with power, the address proceeds as 
follows: “ We therefore beg leave to tell your 
Honour, that you are not to expect that we ei- 
ther will raise sums upfit to be raised, or put 





that which we shall raise, into the power of a | 


governor to misapply, if we can prevent it; nor 
shall we make up any other deficiencies than 
what we conceive are fit and just to be paid; or 
continue what support or revenue we shall raise, 
any longer than one year: nor do we think it 
convenient to do even that, until such laws are 
passed as we conceive necessary for the safety 
of the inhabitants of this colony.” 

Had the framers of this address been equally 
correct in their views of religious liberty, their 
names would have been transmitted to posterity 
with far greater honour. But, on this subject, 
it is admitted with regret, they were illiberal and 
highly intolerant. They resolved, for instance, 
that none of the Jewish profession could vote 
for representatives, or even be admitted as wit- 
nesses “touching any contested election ” 
Against the Roman Catholics they exercised 
this narrow-minded spirit of INTOLERANCE to a 
still greater extent, and zealously recommended 
to the colonists to hold in religious abhorrence 
“the pope, the devil, and the pretender—” three 
personages whom our pious forefathers abjured 
as an infernal trinity, the same in purpose, and 
equal in power and infamy. The act of a for- 
mer provincial assembly against “ Jesuits and 
Papish Priests,” was still continued in full force, 
as the safeguard of the colony. Of this cele- 
brated statute, the following clause will suffi- 
ciently show the horror and detestation in which 
Roman Catholics were then held; and accounts 
why so few of this profession existed in the city 
of New-York at the period of our narrative. 
Here it is: 

“Every Jesuit seminary, priest, missionary, 
or other spiritual or ecclesiastical person, made 
or ordained by any authority, power, or juris- 
diction, derived, challenged, or pretended, from 
the pope or see of Rome, or that shall profess 
himself, or otherwise appear to be such, by prac- 
tising or teaching of others, to say any popish 
prayers, by celebrating of masses, granting of 
absolution, or using any. other of the Romish 
ceremonies, or rites of worship, by what name, 
title, or degree soever such person shall be call- 
ed or known, who shal} continue, abide, or come 
into this province, or any part thereof, after the 
first day of November aforesaid, shall be deem- 
ed and accounted an incendiary, and disturber 
of the public peace and safety, and a disturber 
of the true Christian religion, and shall be ad- 
judged to suffer perpetual imprisonment. And 
if any person, being so sentenced and actually 
imprisoned, shall break prison, and make his es- 
cape, and be afterward retaken, he shall suffer 
such pains of death, penalties, and forfeitures, 
as in cases of felony.”, 
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Let us, however, before we too hastily con- 
demn the bigotry and intolerance of our prede- 
cessors, consider the circumstances of the times 
in which they lived. We are assured, that 
“The advantages of a liberal, indeed of the 
plainest education, was the happy lot of very 
few. Intercourse between the colonies and the 
mother country, and between province and pro- 
vince, was very rare. Ignorance and illiberal 
prejudices universally prevailed. Their more 
favoured and enlightened posterity will, there- 
fore, draw the veil ot filial affection over the in- 
voluntary errors of their forefathers ; and, emu- 
lating their simple virtues, endeavour to transmit 
a brighter example to their successors. But we 
are digressing. 

Our new lieutenant-governor had scarcely 
time allowed him to digest the noxious pill above 
alluded to, before he was called upon to approve 
an act restricting the duration of legislative as- 
semblies to three years. With a smile on his 
countenance, but wormwood in his heart, he as- 
sented, with the best grace he could assume; 
consoling himself with a hope, which was ulti- 
mately realized, that the law would soon be re- 
pealed by the intervention of the royal preroga- 
tive. This result was generally believed to have 
been produced by his own solicitations; as the 
new law, in his opinion, gave the people too 
great a share in the administration of govern- 
ment. It will readily be inferred, that his po- 
pularity was now on the wane; and although 
he was ever assiduous in his endeavours to pro- 
mote what he considered the true interests of 
the colony, still, by his pertinacious adherence 
to the royal prerogative, he every day became 
more and more unpopular. 

Among other acts of impolicy, which tended 
to widen the breach which now existed between 
the executive and the people, the following de- 
servestobe noted. The reader is already aware 
that a little before the commencement of our 
narrative, England had’ declared war against 
Spain. When information of this event was 
received in New-York, application was made 
by Captain Norris, of the ship Tartar, then ly- 
ing in this harbour, for liberty to impress thirty 
seamen, who, he said, were much wanted to man 
his vessel. Lieutenant-governor Clarke readily 
ly acceded to the proposal, and after convening 
the council for consultation on the subject, the 
Mayor was ordered to cause the impressment to 
be made ; “ but that gentleman,” says the histo- 
rian, “ with a firmness which did him great ho- 
nour, peremptorily refused to obey, and the coun- 
cil prudently declined to take any further mea- 
sures to comply withCaptain Norris’s requisition. 








Thus, by the firmness of this worthy Mayor, the 
impressment of seamen, one of the greatest op- 
pressions experienced by that truly valuable 
class of men in Great Britain and Irelan’, was 
expressly prohibited in this colony.” from 
these circumstances, it is reasonable to infer that 
the popularity of the mayor increased in the same 
proportion as that of the lieutenant-governor de- 
creased. Their social intercourse, however, re- 
mained unimpaired, as the Meyor was a fre- 
quent and welcome guest at the hopitable board 
of his Excellency, at Fort George; and had just 
filled a bumper for a toast, when Lieutenant 
Howard was announced. 
(To be continued.]} 





MUSI«. 





An anthem murmur’d by the rolling spheres, 
A language grateful to celestial ears; 
An art whose sweetness speaks its heavenly birth, 


‘the breath of angels, and the bliss of earth. An. 








Tue author of the following treatise professes 
to have been able to penetrate into the secrets 
of nature, by discovering the Origin of Music. 
To use his own language, “he has discovered, 
and minutely examined, the beauties which the 
Human voice and the instruments ought to ren- 
der. He has marked the extent, discovered the 
true relation, made the analysis, and found the 
qualities which are peculiar to it. He has dis- 
played the same in a way, by which it may be 
seen in the clearest possible point of view, and 
has, by diligent search, developed achain where- 
by every operation of music will be found. 

“ A treatise on the theory of Thorough Bass, 
and of Vocal and instrumental Music, upon this 
principle, will inspire the student with the great- 
est pleasure; and he, by finding hioself ine 
strucied in the science of theory, may practise 
the art, without risk of falling into ervor.” 


CHAPTER L. 
OF SOUND, AND ITS ORIGIN. 


To acquire just nouons of the cause of our 
pleasures, and to trace tuem to their sources, is 
nu less useful than agreeable; and thereture I 
shall begin by inquiring into the nature and 
origin of Sound. 

it has almosi ever been to chance that we lave 
been indebted for the knowledge of che aili-. nt 
properties of bodies which surroun) us; reas 
son and science have afterward lent their aid to 
examine these preperties, to caleulat- t! uv ex- 
tension, their powers, and have esiabiis!. d their 
just relations. This has been the origin and 
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progress of every true system, and it will be | 
scrupulously adhered to in the present. 

Our first step will be to inquire into that body 
which naturally possesses the faculty of giving 
sound. This can be no other than the air: all 
others, to which the appellation of sonorous bo- 
dies has been given, invented by art, do nothing 
but modify the air, in such a manner,.as to dis- 
pose it to render this property, and to form the 
quality, and the dimensions of sound. 

To comprehend this truth clearly, a correct 
idea must be formed of that fluid with which this 
globe is surrounded : it introduces itself by means 
of its extreme subtilty, into the almost infinite 
pores of animal bodies, even of the most minute : 
where its powerful elasticity gives movement, and 
life to every thing. The air, consequently, which 
surrounds any detached body, preserves a con- 
tinuity. or communication with the internal air 
of that body; if it were otherwise, sounds could 
not pass from one room into another, separated 
by a wall. 

This being premised, let us consider this fluid, 
1. As moving in the extension of free space, 
which is no other than the wind; and 2. As pass- 
ing through the aperture of a door, the opening 
of a window, or the key-hole of a lock. What 
happens in these two cases? In the first, if no- 
thing is opposed to the motion, it will not be 
heard; if it be resisted by any interposing body, 
which will oblige a part of this fluid mass to 
change its direction, it will produce an indeter- 
minate noise at most, but which cannot surely 
enter intothe theory of sound. In the second 
case, it will render a very distinct whistling, 
which must undoubtedly be termed a sound. 

Let us now make a few remarks on the differ- 
ent modifications of the air in both cases. In 
the first, the air runs directly through the free 
space in one mass; and when obstacles are op- 
posed to its direction, it is only thereby deter- 
mined into another direction; and in neither of 
these situations does it produce sound. In the 
second, the air suffers a change in its movement 
from three causes. 

1. From the resistance of the interior air, in 
passing through the aperture. 2. By the preci- 
pitation of several particles of air which act at 
the entrance of the aperture with different velo- 
cities; and lastly, by the inequalities of the 
aperture itself: and it is in this case that the air 
must have suffered a tremulous motion, which 
wil! be communicated to all the parts of which | 
its mass is composed; and by this modification | 
the sound is rendered. It now remains to in- 
quire, if in this experiment, there may be any 
other body which may dispute this property with 
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the air; such could only be the aperture itself 3 


_ but another experiment | made, has proved that 


it can have no claim to it. 

I have applied wax along the sides of the 
aperture, a non-sonorous and unelastic body, and 
the whistling has always continued. — It is there- 
fore evident that the sound heard, can only be 
attributed to the modified state of the air: andthe 
whistling will become more grave or more acute, 
according to the increased or diminished dia- 
meter of the aperture, which, by means of the 
wax, may be done at pleasure. 

We may conclude trom this experiment, 1. 
That the air has in itself the property of giving 
sound, when it is put into an internal tremulous 
movement by a body of any sort: 2. That so- 
norous bodies tend only to put the air into this 
situation : 3. That independent of every other 
consideration, the gravest or acutest of sounds are 
produced, according to the increase or diminu- 
tion of the diameter of the aperture, which alone 
regulates the degree of its tremulous motion. 

Anexperiment of this nature, however, which 
only explains a particular case, would not be a 
principle sufficient to serve as the basis of asys- 
tem, if it were not of universal application, that 
is to say, if it did not account for the generation 


of sound in every musical instrament. 


There can be no doubt of the fact, with re- 
spect to wind instruments; no one is ignorant 
that in these, the hautboy for example, the air 
is forced through a reed, or in the other instru- 
ments, turough a mouth-piece, or the aperture of 
the lips ; and that the aperture is thereby modi- 
fied as we have mentioned, and the sound pro- 
duced by these means. It is also known, that 
the aperture is proportioned, by the compression 
of the reed or lips, to the acuteness of the sound 
wanted, 

In order to form an acute octave on the haut- 
boy, without considering any thing else, it is 
sufficient to compress the reed; and to obtain 
the dimensions of the other sounds, it is neces- 
sary to admit the degree of the tremulous mo- 
tion of air proportioned to them. But some- 
thing more must be premised, before this effect 
can be comprehended. 

The column of air, which lies on the lungs, 
discharged at the will of the artist, by the lungs 
themselves, is obliged to pass through the reed, 
where it acquires, as we have observed, a tre- 


| mulous motion, peculiarly modified. Now, this 


tremulous air, issuing from the reed, will shock 
the column of air which was at rest in the body 
of the hautboy: in which case, according to the 
laws of motion, the tremulous air will lose as 
much of its motion, as it communicates to the 
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portion at rest; and consequently the tremulous 
motion will diminish, in the proportion of its 
distance from the reed. 

Let us suppose now the seven holes of the 
hautboy represented by 1, (representing the near- 
est to the reed, and rendering the acutest of the 
sounds,) 2, 3, 4, 5. 6,7. Itis e ident, that the 
trembling of the portion of air which is at the 
hole 1, must be more velement and agitated, 
than ee is at the hole 23 and so of the 
others#™ Now in a retrograde order, when the 
hole 7 is opened, the gravest sound of the seven 
progressions will be produced, the sound of the 
hole 6 will be more acute than that of 7, and 
graver than that of 5, and so of the rest; and 
thus the truth of my proposition is evinced, 
namely, that the dimensions of sound will be, 
as the vehemence or velocities of the trembling 
of the air. 

Neither must it be imagined that any greater 
difficulty will be met with, in explaining the ge- 
neration of sound by stringed instruments, on 
this principle; as the same theory will account 
for it, even in strings that are neither touched nor 
putin motion. If a violoncello is put to a win- 
dow, that is not altogether shut, its four strings 
will sound: and it may be thus explained. The 
external air, by which the strings are surround- 
ed, being in motion, will communicate its im- 
pulses to the internal air of the same strings, by 
the continuity of the external with the internal 
air, and by continually displacing the latter, 
will force it to issue from the winding and con- 
torted pores of the strings, which, acting as 
apertures, there will result a conflict, which pro- 
duces the tremulous motion, and hence the sound, 
according to our theory. But it is to be obser- 
ved, however, that if these strings are put in 
motion, by the action of a bow, their particles, 
trembling in a stronger degree, will communi- 
cate such motion to the internal air, and thence 
a sound much more sensible will be formed. 

The same theory wil! also account for the di- 
mensions of sound in stringed, as it does in wind 
instruments. Let us suppose a string stretched 
on an instrument, and rendering a given sound; 
if the string be afterward further stretched or 
relaxed, the sound will become more acute or 
grave. What is done by the tension or relaxation 
of a string? Three distinct operations, but al- 
together having the same effect, and may be sub- 
stituted one to the other. 

The string will gravitate or press more or less 
on the instrument; the parts which compose the 
string will more or less approach to, or recede 
from, each other; or the pores of the string will 
increase or diminish ; and hence our assertion is 


always referred to the same pyinciple, namely, 
that the dimension of the sound is in proportion 
to the diameter of the pores or apertures of the 
string 3 or, by substituting the latter operation to 
the first, the dimension of sounds will be pro- 
portioned to the gravity or pressure of the 
strings on the instrument. 

From what has been observed, it may be con- 
cluded, 1. That the air alone has the property 
of giving sound, when it is modified by a body, 
in such a manner, that its parts shall be inter- 
nally agitated with a tremulous motion. 2. 
That the instruments, commonly called sonorous 
bodies, do no more than modify the air in the 
peculiar manner necessary to produce sound. 3. 
That all sounds, more or less acute, are in pro- 
portion to the diameters of the apertures, which 
the air passes through, and to the gravity, or ten- 
sion of the strings on their respective instruments. 

If musical instruments had not hitherto been 
constructed, all that we have said on the dimen- 
sions of sound, would be insufficient ; it would 
be necessary to ascertain the diameter of the 
apertures of wind instruments, and all the weights 
necessary for every degree of sound in stringed 
instruments 3 but as this work, either by practice 
or theory, is already done to our hands, what we 
advance will suffice to throw every necessary 
light on the subject. It remains to be observed, 
that the dimension of sound ought not, nor can- 
not, be arbitrarily made ; it must be sought after 
in the bosom of nature herself; and we must 
there discover what she has proportioned to our 
senses, to produce on them an agreeable effect. 
This will be a most necessary inquiry, as all the 
musical art depends upon it. 

It may be seen, that I risk nothing in giving 
this new hypothesis of the generation of sound. 
I have given my opinion, because I think it 
well founded ; at least [ am unacquainted with 
a better ; and if it should prove erroneous, still 
the effects would remain the same, on the sup- 
position of another cause of the generation of 
sound ; and this remark will suffice to rescue my 
system from the charge of any imperfection on 
that account. 





Sound is generated by the vibrations of elastic 
bodies, which communicate the like vibrations to 
the air, and then again the like to our organs of 
hearing. This is evident, because sounding bo- 
dies communicate tremors to other bodies at a 
distance from them. The vibrating motion, for 
instance, of a musical string, excites motion in 
others, whose tension and quantity of matter dis- 
pose their vibrations to keep time with the un- 





dulations of air thus propagated. Ed. Cyc. 
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ART OF POETRY. 





Music’s fair sister—for behold, in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 
And which a master’s hand alone can reach. Anon. 











Agreeably to the notice given in our last, we now pro- 
ceed to inake extracts froma MS. work, entitled tie * Po- 
et’s Prompter,” the pla and design of which are thus ex- 
plained in the preface or introduction : 

“In the first place, then, the Poet’s Prompter 
is constructed on a plan never before attempted 
by any writer, ancient or modern It comprises 
an entire new code of “ Rules for the Construc- 
tion of Encuisn Verse,’ by which the most 
ordinary, as well as the most brilliant ideas may 
be readily expressed in smooth harmonious num- 
bers. It is not the object of these Rules to ac- 
commodate the art to the practice, and thus to 
tolerate the numerous errors and unwarrantable 
liberties of “* celebrated poets,” merely because 
they are celebrated ; but rather to form a criti- 
eal TEsT by which such errors and liberties may 
be detected and avoided. 

* These Rules, which are few, plain, and easy 
to be understood, are divested of all perplexing 
phraseology, and adapted to the New School vt 
Poetry, which now obtains in Great Britain, and 
to which public taste, on both sides the Atlantic, 
is principally indebted for its recent reformation 
and present refinement. 

“The Metrical Gamut, on which these Rules 
are predicated, will be found a valuable auxili- 
ary, not only to the pupil, whose unfledged 
muse has never yet ventured to soar into the 
ublime regions of fancy, but, also, to the ac- 
complished “ master of the lyre,” whose daring 
and successful flights have already scaled the bi- 
cipital summit of mount Parnassus. It will be 
seen that a Scale or Gamut is as applicable to 
Poetry as to Music, and that the rudiments of 
each art may, and ought to be, taught by a si- 
milar process. 

“ In the next place, the Poet’s Prompter com- 
prises a copious Dictionary of Rhymes, ona 
plan at once novel, amusing, and instructive. 
All the rhymes in the English language are here 
collected and classed in such a manner as to 
enable the poet, in a moment, and without the 
least trouble, to find an appropriate word, which, 
perhaps, an hour’s mental exertion would not 
have brought to his recollection. 

“ But this is not all. The rhymes are not 











only classed, but each and «very one is defined 
by its practical use, in examples-quoted from the 
works of the most celebrated poets, ancient and 
modern, who have written in the English lan- 
guage. In this one improvement, it is humbly 
conceived, consists the chief excellence of the 
work. A mere collection of undefined rhy:nes, 
standing alone by themselves, as they do in other 
works of this kind, are not only offensiyg to the 
eye and ear, but are, also, wholly inalihiare to 
the intended purpose—viz. that of directing the 
judgment in its choice; whereas, in the arrange- 
ment now adopted, each rhyme is repeated as 
often as its various powers and different s:znifi- 
cations will permit. Thus the young poet is 
not only furnished with the requisite risiyme, but 
also with every necessary instruction for its pro- 
per application. 

* But another (and, perhaps, not the least im- 
portant) use of this part of the work, remains 
to be mentioned. From what has already been 
said, it will be perceived that this Rhyming Dic- 
tionary is also, in itself. a Dictionary of poett- 
cal Quotations, comprising a collection of such 
natural, agreeable, and sublime thoughts, as are 
to be found in the best English poets-—such as 
allusions, similes, descriptions, and characters of 
persons and things. It thus becomes a text- 
book of Mottas, suitable for almost every sub- 
ject, arranged under appropriate heads, and re- 
ferred to by a copious index. It will also, in 
most cases, subserve all the purposes of a Dic- 
tionary of Epithets and Synonymes; for by 
finding in the index such word as the subject of 
our thought is most likely to be ranged un ier, 
we can readily discover, in some part of the 
collection, what terms have been employed by 
other writers, and in what manner. 

“To illustrate this, by an example, let it 
be supposed that the poet is at a loss for some 
term synonymous with ambition. By finding 
the word ambition in the index, he will be in- 
stantly directed to a great variety of quotations 
illustrative of the term—such, for instance, as 
the two following : 

Yet true renown is join’d with virtue still, 

But lust of power lets loose the unbridled will.—Dryd. 

Ambition is the dropsy of the soul, 

Whose thirst we must not yield to, but control —Sedley. 

“Tt may not be improper, in this place, to ob- 
serve, that in making these selections, two ob- 
jects were kept constantly in view: 
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“Ist. That every couplet, or triplet, should ex- 
hibit examples of perfect rhymes—and, 

“2Qdly. That every sentiment, allusion, simile, | 
description, &c. should tend to improve the in- | 
tellect, refine the taste, and amend the heart. 

“ The general outlines of the work being thus 
briefly delineated, it only remains to state the 
motives by which the author was incited to the 
novel undertaking 5 and this shall be done in as 
concise a manner as the nature of the subject 
will allow. 

“Tt will be readily admitted, by such persons 
as are in the habit of expressing their thoughts 
in verse, that the occasional assistance of a faith- 
ful PROMPTER is as necessary to a poet as it is 
to a stage-player. Without such an agent to 
supply him with a forgotten word, the actor 
would be frequently driven to a resort, which, 
in technical phraseology, is termed gagging ; 
and the poet is often, from the same cause, com- 
pelled to eke out* his lines with unnecessary 
expletives, and to end them with imperfect 
rhymes. 

“The most ingenious artist was never known 
to despise or reject the use of those tools which 
are peculiar to his profession. Why then should 
a poet be more fastidious, and neglect the use of 
such mechanical instruments as appertain to Ais 
art? Genius without method, is like passion 
without reason, or feeling without judgment— 
for ever running into wild and extravagant va- 
garies—exciting admiration without imparting 
pleasure. Pegasus is, at best, a restiff steed, 
and the brightest genius that ever yet bestrode 
him 

“ Has often run his courser to a stand,” 
in pursuit of a figure, a synonyme, an epithet, 
orarhyme. Even Mr. Bysshe, whose conscience 
revolted at the idea of placing “ tools” within 
the reach of those who had no “ lawful call from 
Apollo,” acknowledges that “the difficulty of 
finding rhymes has been the unlucky cause that 
has frequently reduced even the best of our [ing- 
lish} poets to take up with such as have scarce 


any consonance, or agreement in sound.” 
{To be continued. } 





* To ekeout any thing, signifies to lengthen it by some low 
artifice; because the word eke was the usual refuge of old 
English writers, when they wanted asyllable. As in the 
following lines from Prior: 

*T will be prodigious hard to prove 
That this is eke the throne of love. 





MASONRY. 








Hail, Masonry! to man in mercy given 
To light the path which leads him back to heaven. 





A TRUE STORY. 
Durinc the late war between the United States 
and Great Britain, in 1814,a detachment of the 
king’s forces, composed of the 39th Regiment, 
and a few companies of the Canadian Volti- 
geurs, frontier light infantry, and a few In- 
dians, the whole under the command of Lieut, 
Col. Morrison, made an irruption, from Lancas- 
ter, in Upper Canada, into the State of New- 
York. They proceeded without molestation 
some miles into the country, till they halted at 
Chateauque Four Corners, which they pillaged. 
The soldiers broke down the doors of the Ma- 
sonic Hall, occupied by Rainbow Lodge, of 
which Gates Hoit, Esq. was at that time master. 
On opening the lodge chest, the first things that 
attracted the notice of the marauders were the 
master’s hat and a scarf; these were considered 
as military articles, and in consequence the 
lodge was plundered of its jewels, archives, war- 
rant, aprons, &c., and carried to Montreal. Mr. 
J.D.Turnbull, late of the Chatham Theatre, theft 
W. Master of Union Lodge No. 8, on the regis- 
try of the provincial Grand Lodge of Lower 
Canada, was applied to by the possessors of the 
jewels, to become a purchaser; they were valu- 
able; Mr. T. paid forty dollars, and became 
their proprietor, with the view of returning them 
to the W. M. of Rainbow Lodge. At the next 
regular meeting (subsequently to this transac- 
tion) of Union Lodge No. 8, the W. M. laid the 
business and the recovered property before the 
brethren, when it was unanimously resolved that 
W. M. Turnbull should be repaid for the jew- 
els from the funds of the lodge, and be empow- 
ered to purchase a new Past Master’s jewel, at 
the expense of said lodge, (the original one be- 
ing missing) upon which was to be engraved a 
brief history of the Transaction. The W. M. 
Turnbull immediately communicated to G. Hoit, 
Esq. what had transpired, requesting to know if 
the property could be conveyed back to Cha- 
teauque by means of a flag of truce. The fol- 
lowing letter is Mr. Hoit’s reply. 
Chateauque, June 15, A. L. 5814. 
Dear Brother, 

I had the honour of receiving your letter of 

the 5th of May last, relative to the jewels taken 
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from this place, belonging to Rainbow Lodge, 
We are thankful that the first principles of the in- 
stitution are not subverted, by suffering war in the 
fainily, wherein no war should ever exist. Your 
expenses in the purchase of the jewels we are 


ready tu remunerate; but I am under the disa- 


greeable necessity to inform you, that it would be | 
to.ally out of my power to receive a flag, there | 


being no military post in this county, and I hold 
no commission in the military line. T have had 
a conversation with Brig. Gen. Bissel (who is 
a worthy brother) on the subject. He has di- 
rected me to inform you, that they may be 
forwarded by a flag to him, and that he will see 


them safely transmitted to me. Gen. Daniel 


Bisse] is in the service, and now at Plattsburgh. | 


Your friend and brother, 
(Signed ) GATES HOIT, 
W. M. of Rainbow Lodge. 
Mr. J. D. Turnbull, i”. M. of 
Union Lodge, Montreai. 

Upon the receipt of this letter, Mr. T. lost no 
time ; the necessary flag was obtained, through 
the medium of Adj. Gen. Bains, of the British 


army, (himself a mason,) under the sanction of 


which, the jewels, together with the warrant, 
books, and aprons, the latter articles subsequent- 
ly recovered, were conveyed to the lines, and 
from thence transmitted to the W. M. Gates 
Hii, of Rainbow Lodge, and a due acknow- 
ledgment rendered of their receipt. After the 
peace had been proclaimed, a deputation from 
Rainbow Lodge came to Montreal, prepared to 
pay every expense incurred by Union Lodge, 
No. 8, in the purchase and restoration of the 
pillaged property, with a handsome vote of 
thanks, which was recorded on the journals of 
the Lodge; but not one cent would they receive 
from the deputation by way of remuneration. 

The W. M. Turnbull’s address to the members 
of Rainbow Lodgé was brief, simple, and dig- 
nified. 

Brethren, 

We receive you among us with the same fra- 
ternal sentiments, as we felt towards you during 
the late unfortunate contest, which, in a mea- 
sure, has been the means of drawing closer be- 
tween us the great bond of Masonic Union. 
War, with its concomitant horrors, is always to be 
deprecated. Dreadful are its consequences, and 
sanguinary, when the merciless savage, stimulated 
by revenge, avarice, and plunder, is let loose 














has the uplifted tomahawk been arrested, aud 
the hand of the savage dropped. nerveless by 
his side, at the well-known aspect of a prostrate 
brother in distress. Lf, then, the callous heart of 
an untutored son of the forest can be softened 
by a knowledge of our institution’s principles, 
with no education but that of nature, how great- 
ly ought we to praise the supreme Architect of 
the universe for his bounty in placing us ina 
sphere superior, and enabling us to use those 
principles for the amelioration of our species ¢ 
In the transaction which has brought you to our 
knowledge, we were stimulated by a sense of 
duty, which we fearlessly performed. Our re- 
ward is in the approbation of our hearts—we 
seek no other. ‘iy dear brethren, “ go ye, and 
do likewise.” 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 

Tr the earth’s atmosphere consisted of a me- 
dium unlimited, and perfeetly homogeneons, the 
sun and the planets would shine in a firmament 
of the most intense darkness, similar to what has 
been observed by travellers on the elevated sum- 
mits of the Alps and the Andes, 

As the Atmosphere, however, is of limited 
extent, and composed of strata of variable den- 
sity, the light of the sun, which falls upon it, is 
reflected in every direetion, and reaches the sur- 
face of the earth with that chaste tinge of blue, 
which forms such a fine relief to the yellowish 
light of the heavenly bodies. 

The dlue colour of the sky was attributed» 
by Fromondus. Otto Guericke, Volfius, and 


| Muschenbroek, to a mixture of light and sha- 





dow. Sir Isaac Newton and Bouguer, on the 
contrary, were of opinion, that the particles of 
air reflect the BLUE rays more copiously, and 
transmit the RED. 

This explanation, which was ther little better 
than conjecture, has received ample confirma- 
tion from the experiments of Dr. Brewster, on 
the polarization of a great part of the blue light 
of the sky, from which it follows that it has suf- 
fered reflection. He observed, also, that one of 
the images of certain parts of the sky, formed 
by a doubly retracting crystal was much bluer 
than the other, and that the images changed 
their tints alternately. Upon the supposition, 
therefore, that the light of the sky consists of 
two portions of light, one blue, and the other 
nearly colourless, polarized in different direc- 


on the unprotected frontier settlers. Yet often | tions, we may explain all the phenomena which 
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appear, when ike light of the sky is examined 
in different azimutss and in different planes 
passing through the sun. 

The phenonena of blue shadows, which have 
been so often observed, arise from the illumina- 
tion of the shadows of bodies by the blue light 
of the sky, the parts without the shadow being 
illuminated with some other light, such as that 
of the sun, or of acandle. These coloured sha- 
dows are generally seen with most distinctness 
at -unrise and sunset, when the sun’s light has 
a yeilow tinge. 

‘Lhe colours of shadows illuminated by the 
sky, vary in different countries, and with differ- 
emi -casuts of the year, from pale blue to a vio- 
let viack ; and when there are yellow vapours 
in tie horizon, or yellow light reflected from 
the lower part of the sky, either at sunrise or 
sunset, the shadows have a strong tinge of green, 
arising from the mixture of these accidental rays 
with the blue tint of the shadow. 

The phenomena of coloured shadows are of- 
ten finely seen in the interior of a room. They 
arise from the blue light of the sky, and the 
light refiected from the furniture, or the painted 
wails of the room. In this case, however, the 
colours are always complementary to one an- 
other. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
STORY OF JACK HALYARD, 
Designed for the use of Families and Schools, 


BY WILLIAM S. CARDELL, ESQ. 





In a former periodical to which we were con- 
tributors, the public attention was successfully 
invited to an interesting little work, from the 
pen of Wiiliam S. Cardell, Esq., entitled the 
“ Story of Jack Halyard, the Sailor Boy; or the 
Virtuous Family. Designed for children, in fami- 
ties and Schoois.”” Several successive editions of 
this work have since been called for and published 
in this city. And we are much pleased to learn 
that another and (‘still another’) is about being 
put to press in New-Haven, and Hartford, Ct. 
Considering the education of children as a mat- 
ter of the highest importance, not only ina mo- 


ral and religious, but also ina political point of 


view, we beg leave, on this occasion, to reite- 
rate the remarks which we formerly made on the 
same subject. 

The inquisitive mind of childhood has often 
been compared to soft wax, which readily re- 
ceives an impression, from every thing with 


lustrates this fact, and shows the necessity of pre- 
senting to the mental view of children, such im- 


ages only as are appropriate and useful. It has 
iong been amatter of regret, among the serious 
and reflecting portion of our citizens, that all our 


juvenile books are calculated to give a wrong biae 


io the minds of children. If not European pro- 
ductions, they are still servile imitations, inculca- 
‘ing the same pernicious sentiments with their 
transatlantic originals. With avery few excep- 
tions, the juvenile books of our schools and tami- 
lies, are unfit for the sons and daughters of Ame- 
rican citizens. 

The stability of our government, the preserva- 
tion of our free institutions, the permanency of 
our national independence and happiness, depend, 
in a great measure, on the sentiments imbibed in 
childhood. * In this country there must be no ar- 
tificial distinctions—no difference of rank, but 
what is created by superior virtue and usefulness. 
An American child (if possible) ought never to 
hear of such a thing as “ gentleman by birth,” or 
of peasantry, ‘ lower classes,” &c.; but should 
be taught that, in this country, every one is the 
arbiter of his own fortune, and that the highest 
office in the government is open to the son of the 
meanest individual. Yet such has been the mode 
of instruction among us, that it isno uncommon 
thing to hear little boys wish that their father 
was a lord, or for lisping misses to complain of 
the degradation of attenaing the same school with 
the daughters of mechanics ! 

It is true that some attempts have been made 
to remedy this evil, by furnishing means better 
adapted to the end in view. Several little works 
have lately been published, which reflect much 
credit on the authors, and are calculated to do 
much good to the rising generation. But no one 
has yet fallen under our observation so admirably 
adapted to the state and condition of American 
children, as Cardell’s “Story of Jack Halyard;” 
a work which ought to be inthe hands of every 
boy and girl that can read. The morality which 
it inculcates is of the purest kind.» The leading 
theme is a sense of dependence on a supreme 
being, infinitely wise and good; our accountabili- 
ty and obligations of gratitude to this Divine Ru- 
ler, for life and all its blessings. Duty to parents 
runs through the narrative as a lesson of practi- 
cal inference; and afterward, in succession, that 
gratitude and respect which every pupil owes to 
a worthy teacher, a fondness for useful instruc- 
tion; fraternal and social kindness; general ur- 
banity ; love of country; attachment to its insti- 
tutions; adherence to industry, temperance, in- 
tegrity, and truth—and to those plain habits of 
life which constitute the mora] grandeur of a fice 
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Jack Halyard, the sailor boy,is totally different 
from any thing else which has fallen in our way ; 
and though written for children, is very far from 
being a childish production. The author, as a 
scholar, patriot, and philanthropist, has taken an 
enlarged view of this subject, and has seized 
upon the prominent interests of the country to 
heighten the effect of his moral and religious 
inculcation. 

This volume is divided into twenty-one chap- 
ters, and subdivided into paragraphs, for class- 
reading, numbered consecutively from the begin- 
ning to the end of the work. 

The first chapter opens the domestic scene, at 
a small farm-house near Briar hill, in New-Jersey. 
The personages, though plain and humble in sta- 
tion, are dignified, well sustained, and interesting 
ina high degree. The immediate family group 
consists of the father, mother, and four children. 
The hired man and the servant girl, though 
slightly and incidently mentioned, are not intro- 
duced as persons born to necessary degradation. 
Jack Halyard, the hero, at the age of nine years, 
is introduced to the reader, with some allusions to 
the former events of his life. He has one brother 
older than himself, and two sisters younger. 


In five chapters, the reader is made familiar 
with one of the best descriptions of an American 
farmer's family ; its enjoyments, its little incidents, 
its means of instruction and benevolence. An 
exquisite picture is drawn of humble, virtuous, 
and industrious life; combining in a masterly 
manner, Arcadian simplicity, with the most re- 
fined intellectual enjoyments. From the pleasant 
family occurrences, with their slighter variations, 
we are brought to a deeply affecting scene, in the 
sickness and death of the father, the grief of the 
bereaved relatives, and the ministration of the 
parish clergyman. This is a striking and natural 
exhibition of the power of religion in the varied 
and trying conditions of life. The dying father, 
giving his farewell advice to his children, at his 
bedside, though conveyed in the most simple lan- 
guage, is one of the most clear, elegant, and pa- 
thetic representations in its kind, which literary 
skill has any where presented. From this provi- 
dential dispensation, the mother, whose character 
acquires increasing interest, is carried, with her 
children, through various afflictions, to the pros- 
pect of extreme indigence. Here a new person- 
age is introduced. This is Mrs. Halyard’s uncle, 
a quaker, and one of the best models of the so- 
ciety of Friends. This man becomes an impor- 
tant actor in the remaining part of the book. 
The management of this story displays extraordi- 
nery powers, in presenting to the mind so great a 
variety of character, scene, and incident, without 





breaking the continuity of the narrative, or de- 
parting from the {strictest fidelity to nature and 
moral truth. The removal of the widow and 
children, from the farm, in New-Jersey, to New- 

York, is attended with associations which may 
awaken the sympathies of many mothers in the 
United States. Inthe simple relation of these 
events, the author has given some of the finest 
touches of the human heart which we have ever 
met with in the course of our reading. 

The moral effect of the whole volume is proba- 
bly as greatas that of any work of imagination ev- 
er written. Andon a deliberate view of this little 
volume—of the unquestionable talent it displays; 
the deep interest it excites; and the benefits 
which, under present circumstances, it is caleula- 
ted to produce, we may confidently place it among 
those rare productions, which envy and jealous 
interest may in vain assail, and which will confer 
honour on their authors when the fashionably 
amusing works of the day shall have been long 
forgotten. 

—~_——. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

The American Companion, or Brief Sketch of 
Geography, &c. By P. Hawkes. 
Communicated by Dr. Felix Puscalis. 

Thisisthe modest title of a neat volume in octavo, 
the whole pages of which, in two columns, con- 
tain no less than thirty thousand articles of towns, 
villages, cities, capes, promontories, and regions, 
with a statement of their climate, latitudes, longi- 
tudes, bearings from Washington Capitol, and 
length of days and nights. Again, to the same 
is annexed, an elegant chart, which better de- 
monstrates the secret and the object of the 
work, which is unquestionably and altogether, a 

novel and a well-calculated production. 

In fact, take a compass, in the centre of which 
you imagine the Washington Capitol to be placed, 
and from thence, as a centre, draw your rhumb 
lines, and as many intermediary and subdivided 
ones from the circumference of a circle necessa- 
ry toreach any point or part of the world, and 
you will have at least one hemispherical view of 
the same. The book contains this in addition, 
and completes the whole by the other hem- 
isphere. If now we add to each one of the 
thirty thousand names, the distance from the cen- 
tre of the compass, the N. or S. latitudes, the 
E. and W. longitudes, the climate, and length of 
days and nights, I do affirm we have a most com- 
plete and instructive system of geography, how- 
ever he, the author, may call it a ‘* brief sketch.” 

The reader may not yet understand how it can be 
possible to condense these matters, unless we add, 


that for the designation of the climate, the author 
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ndopts a very just distribution of’ it into sixty sec- 
tions from pole to pole, thirty on each side of the 
Equator, twenty-four of which are determined by 
the ialf-hourly increase of the longest days and 
nights, and six in the polar and frigid regions are 
found by the monthly increase of the Sun's con- 
tinuance above the horizon; which division is 
philozophically correct, inasmuch as heat and 
light have the greatest influence on the density 01 
the atmosphere. with which alone animal and ve- 
geiuvie lite must commence, and wita which it 
must termiate. 

By that rule, let ustry, therefore, what can be 
the céimate of Pekin, the capital of the empire o! 
China, comparatively to that of New-York; the 
first is 39° 54’ N. and isin the sixth climate; the 
latter is 40° 40’ N.—sixth climate. They both 
must, therefore, be nearly the same, save the dif- 
ference arising from the site of one inland, and of 
the other, on the shores of the Atlantic. 

The calculations of Mr. Hawkes for the long- 
est days and nights, although conducted with the 
greatest labour and attention, may be found faulty, 
because he could not take account of the dip, pa- 
rallax, and reiraction. He has foreseen the ob- 
jections in the following words : 

‘** Allowances for them are most proper to be 
made at each respectively, as may be required, 
according to the local situation of the place; ob- 
serving only, that the dip, parallax, and refrac- 
tion, all tend to make the heavenly bodies appear 
above the horizon, when really they are set. 
Hence, in the latitude of 60° 32’ ,North and South, 
the sun only keeps centrally even with the ho- 
rizon jor one twenty-four hours in the year ; 
yet from the elevation of the observer's eye above 
the common level of the sea, added to the hori- 
zonial parallax and refraction, the sun appears, 
for several days, above the horizon on those polar 
circles, when it is really set.” 

A great part of a man’s life would scarce suffice 
to accomplish, in an ordinary way, all the neces- 
sary calculations which the above work has re- 
quired. But their practicability became easy to the 
author, because he applied himself to the use of 
the Logarithms, that are so perfectly laid down by 
Francis Callet, of Paris, and stereotyped by Didot. 
These are extended from 1 to 10,8000 sines. 
and tangents, from 0" to 0’ in the first five degrees, 
and from 10, for every degree of the quarter circle, 
&c. all inthe new centesimal division, from 10 
millions to 10 millions. 

Nothing can be more simple than to calculate 
the longest day by log. cos. hour=log. tang. 
decl. + log. tang. lat.— 10,00000. 

As for the bearings of compass, they are found 


by log. dist. of long. + arithmetical complement 





of meridian ditference of lai.=tang. course, and 
of lat. + secant course and are calculated on a 
aair line upon one continued course, &c. 

The execution or printing of Mr. Hawkes’s 
work and tables, has required great labour and 
attention. [tis an uncommon kind of composi- 
tion, which reflects great honoron the American 
press; but as we hope that this edition may soon 
be exhausted, we would remind the author that it 
is necessary to have the next more explanatory of 
the construction of his tables. 

The chartor map annexed tothis book, which 
is larger than cabinet size, is ornamented with 
an elegant perspective view of the Capitol at 
Washington, the first and most complete of 
the kind we have ever seen, (and long may it be 
the temple of the palladium of the liberties of 
America!) this being the point for fixing a lon- 
gitude, which, in future time, may probably be as 
tamiliar to astronomers and geographers as that 
of Greenwich. It exhibits the front and lateral 
proportions of the peristyle, and the rotunda of 
that truly maguificent and architectural struc; 
ture. 

In examining the diagram of this geography of 
the United States, distinct by various colour 
trom all the rest in the hemisphere, we wished 
that it could have been adopted as the escutcheor 
or coat of arins of the United States ; if, indeed, a 
compass, with the Capitol inthe centre, and with 
its 32 rhumbs, can be made a correct geographical 
inap, What more significative armorial coat could 
be appropriated to this nation, adding nothing else 
to it but the American bald-eagle for its crest? 
Some idea of the kind has been indulged in the 
composition of the coat of arms of the State of 
New-York, which places a geographic hemis- 
phere on theescutcheon! A compass, bearing te 
all points, and without imitation, is more expres- 
sive of national power or influence than the impe- 
rial globe of the potent Charlemagne, and of all 
emperors who have assumed it, not excepting the 
celestial sphere of the Portuguese, and the lu- 
nar crescent of the Grand Seignior. But if this 
heraldic appropriation cannot now be effected, 
there is one, however, to which we beg leave to 
call the attention of the public. Letthe geo- 
graphic compass of Mr. Hawkes become the 
blazonry of each and every enlightened citizen of 
the United States, chiefly of men in offices of ho- 
nor, trust, and responsibility. Let it ornament the 
halls of schools, academies and seminaries of learn- 
ing ; any ordinary scholar can easily understand its 
construction, and soon be able to draw the like 
himself, and even to extend it to wider dimen- 
sions. One moral and political lesson at least 
must be derived from it, for ail at home and 
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abroad; which is, that since the declaration of the 
independence of this nation, to the present day, 
its growth or aggrandizement has not been ob- 
tamed by power encroaching upon domestic or 
foreign rights, but was ever the result of the 
free will and choice of millions who have con- 
curred tothe support ofa government based upon 
the just rights of rational beings—no where else 
so well understood nor contended for. If, during 
fifty years, such has been the progress of reason 
in America, what will it be in any given term 
of years? Then the geographic compass and 
the Logarithms can tell. 
——_ 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
Webster’s American Dictionary of the Eng- 


ish Language, which will make two volumes | 
This work will | 


in quarto, is now in the press. 
contain nearly eighty thousand words; and 
form the most copious vocabulary of the lan- 
guage ever published. 

In the etymological department, the affinities 
of words will be given in twenty-two languages 
throughout; with many affinities in five other 
languages. 

The Correct Definitions of the English Dic- 
tionaries are retained, but many of them render- 
ed more precise and technical. To these will 
be added many thousand significations which 
are not found in any English Dictionary of the 
kind. 

The common orthography of words is retain- 
ed, except in cases where the original and pro- 
per orthography has been mistaken, and in cases 
where alterations have been necessary to reduce 
classes of words to uniformity. It is a reproach 
to the authors of such works that no one of 
them is consistent with himself; nor is there one 
English Dictionary which is not marked by 
frequent inconsistencies. 

The pronunciation of words will be given ac- 
cording to the general usage of the educated 
classes of society in England and the United 
States. The author has visited England for 
the purpose of ascertaining the real state of the 
language in that country, and he has an advan- 
tage, which no other orthoépist has enjoyed, of 
knowing perfectly, from personal observation, 
the actual usage in both hemispheres. He has 
ascertained that for a half a century past, the 
people of this country have had imposed on 
them, books called standards of pronunciation, 
which were never regarded as authorities in 
England, such as Sheridan’s and Walker’s 


— | 


| 





Dictionary—many of whose peculiarities are not 
according to English usage, and which are re- 
ceived obsequiously in this country to the im- 
mense injury of elegant pronunciaiion. Already 
the pronunciation of many of our people of the 
higher classes, is so corrupt, that they could not 
appear in genteel society in England without 
being exposed to derision. 

This Dictionary will explain the peculiar uses 
of words in this country which have grown out 
of our peculiar civil and political institutions. 
Many words havea sense annexed to them in 
this country which is absolutely necessary here, 
but which the English do not weil understand, 
and cannot explain. 

In citing authorities, American authors of 
reputation are placed on a footing with the 
British authors: and the names of Franklin, 
Washington, Adams, Jay, Madison. Marshall, 
Ramsay, Dwight, Belknap, Hamilton, Trum- 
bull, Ames, Hare, Silliman, Cleaveland, Walsh, 
Buckminister, Irving, and many others will be 
found on the same page with the names of Cla- 
rendon, Hooker, Boyle, Milton, Dryden, Addi- 
son, Pope, Davy, and Jamieson. 

The introduction to this work will contain a 
history of the languages of the Shemitic and 
Japhetic families ; with critical observations on 
their structure. The investigation into the ori- 
ginal languages has developed some facts not 
generally known, which, if they should be found 
correct, will be materially useful in elucidating 


the original languages of the Scriptures. 
a 

American Medical Biogruphy.—The excellent and ve- 
nerable Dr. Thacher, of !’ly:mouth, Mass., has lately an- 
nouuced for publication a new work, to be entitled Ame- 
rican Medical Biography, or memoirs of eminent Physi- 
cians who have flourished in America; to which is pre- 
fixed a succinct history of Medical Science in the U.States, 
from the firstsettlement of the country. The practical 
knowledge, talents, and former works of Dr. Thacher, 
fully justify the expectation that the present production 
will be eminently worthy the attention of American t hy- 
sicians. Indeed, froin the interest which the distinguish- 
ed author contrives to throw into his narrative, as is abun- 
dantly shown in his Military Journal, we will not doubt, 
that it will claim moreover the attention of the general 
reader. America is largely indebted for her reputation in 
letters to her physicians; and we trust that this monu- 
ment, erected to commemorate their services and worth, 
will not fail to receive the approbation and patronage of 
the members of the Medical Art. The work, we aro in- 
formed, will embrace about 650 pages, octavo, close type, 
and be delivered at a moderate price. The materials, we 
ropeat, cannot but prove interesting, when we consider 
that it will include accounts of the lives and actions of 
nearly two hundred American physicians, and that in thie 
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number will be found the Shippens, Bards, Rush, Miller, 
Ramsay, Lloyd, Boylston, Warreu, Wistar, Middleton, 
Jones, Dorsey, Hersey, the Bartons, the Bowens, Wood- 
house, Williamson, and many others of far-famed renown. 


THE FOREST ROSE. 

While the editor of the “ Parthenon” was a 
contributor to the columns of the AmERICcAN 
ATHENZUM, he wrote a little tale, called the 
Locket, which he afterward dramatized, under 
the title of the “ Forest Rose.” Although most 
of our readers have seen this opera repeatedly 
repeated at Chatham Theatre, (which, we are 
sorry to say, is not now in operation,) and are 
familiar with the plot, yet we feel bound, at the 
earnest solicitation of several real friends, to 
republish the tale. 

THE LOCKET. 

CuarcLes BLANDFoRD was the only son’ of a 
wealthy Englishman, who emigrated to this 
country at the conclusion of the late war. This 
gentleman had descended from a younger branch 
of a noble family, and by a successful applica- 
tion of a small patrimony, left him by his uncle, 
was, at the time our story commences, possessed 
of a great share of this world’s goods, and a still 
greater share of family pride. Having recently 
lost an amiable wife by death, he felt a dreary 
void in his bosom, which nothing could fill. -He 
therefore resolved on change of scene, and after 
much hesitation and consultation, converted all 
his property into specie and bills of exchange, 
and became a resident of New York, in the 
spring of 1816. 

His family now consisted of a maiden sister, 
who was old, ugly, proud, and avaricious ; his 
son Charles, a noble youth of two-and-twenty, 
and a daughter two years younger, called 
Amanda. On arriving in New-York, he retired 
to a pleasant retreat On the Bloomingdale road, 
while his son, at his own earnest -solicitation, 
was established in the dry-good business in 
Broadway. 

It was sometime in the month of May, (the 
exact date might be ascertained by referring to 
the newspapers of that period,) that a sudden 
alarm in the street called our young merchant 
fr:m his desk to the door of his store. Here a 
spectacle met his view calculated to appal the 
stoutest heart. A pair of unruly horses, har- 
nessed to a light pleasure wagon, in which was 
seated a young lady, were flying down Broad- 
way with a speed that left no hope for the safety 
of tiie shrieking fair one. Charles must have 








acted from impulse instead of reason, for in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, an act of 
such temerity would have been certain destruc- 
tion. He sprang before the horses, and seizing 
the reins of the nearest, close to the bits, with 
one hand, he at the same instant caught hold of 
the mane with the other, and in this perilous 
position suffered himself to be dragged along 
with incredible celerity. Fortunately he retain- 
ed sufficient presence of mind to know the’ the 
only chance for his life rested in the tenacity of 
his hold, and the strength of the reins. His 
weight soon began to embarras the animal, 
whose head sustained him, and consequently to 
retard the speed of both. Animated by new 
hopes, he redoubled his exertions, and finally 
succeeded im getting the reins of the other horse 
into his hand, when, by the assistance of others, 
a fortunate termination was put to the terrifying 
incident. 

The moment the young lady was safe, she 
fainted, and was borne into a neighbouring store, 
where the usual restoratives being administered, 
she slowly recovered; but so great was the 
shock which her nerves had sustained, that for 
some time serious apprehensions were entertain- 
ed for her safety. At this juncture, however, a 
new character made his appearance, the young 
lady’s brother, who had carelessly left her in 
the carriage, beyond the reach of the reins, while 
he stept into a store to inquire the way to Gar- 
den-street. 

The united efferts of her deliverer, and her 
brother, finally succeeded in restoring the young 
lady to reason and composure; but no persua- 
sions could induce her again to venture into the 
wagon. Fortunately they were now opposite 
Trinity church, and as Garden-street is but a 
short distance below, she consented that Bland- 
ford should be her conductor, while the brother 
followed with the carriage. This arrangement 
put all things ina favourable train. Lydia Rose- 
ville found herself in the arms of an aunt whom 
she had not seen for seven years, and Charles 
Blandiord found himself over head and ears in 
love. 

As Lydia proposed staying some weeks in 
town, her brother, with his unruly horses, re- 
crossed the ferry to Hoboken, and returned to his 
rustic levours, on the tarm of ’squire Miller, who 
was guardian to himself and Lydia, they having 
been left orphans at a very early age. 

Although our story is no fiction, yet we have 
no doubt that every novel reader who peruses it, 
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has already anticipated one fact, arising out ofthe 
incident here mentioned. How, indeed, could it 
be otherwise? What female of eighteen whose 
heart was not previously engaged, could listen 
unmoved to professions of love from a handsome 
young gentleman who had saved her life at the 
imminent hazard of his own? The aunt was high- 
ly pleased to see a mutual attachment between 
them, and Charles had no doubt but his father 
would sanction it with his blessing. The proud 
Englishman, at first, smiled with contempt at the 
idea of such a union: and the old maid turned up 
her honourable nose with disdain at a proposition 
so degrading to the noble blood of the Bland- 
fords. “To marry the daughter of a Yankee 
farmer!” exclaimed she: ‘“¢ O,I shall faint at the 
thought.” Charles expostulated, and his father 
threatened him with his curse if he persisted. 
Charles knew toowell the inflexibility of his fa- 
ther’s temper, to hope any thing further from that 
quarter. He therefore proposed to Lydia the ex- 
pediency of a secret marriage. This, however, 
she promptly rejected; and with becoming pride 
assured her lover that she would never enter a 
family who could think themselves degraded by 
the alliance.—Charles entreated, but the aunt op- 
posed him, and he at length left the house in a 
state of mind bordering on despair: When he 
called the next day, the mistress of his aifections 
had returned to the country. The lovers had ex- 
changed miniatures, painted for that purpose by 
our well known fellow-citizen Jarvis, the precep- 
tor, if we mistake not, of a young artist who is 
now rising rapidly into celebrity, as the first 
painter in America. We mean the ingenious In- 
man. Blandford’s likeness was concealed within 
a beautiful docket, and could only be exposed by 
touching a secret spring. This trinket Lydia had 
aolemnly promised to wear next her heart as long 


as she lived. But strange as it may seem, our 
hero had never learnt the name of her guardian, 


nor the place in which she lived; and after he) 
departure, the aunt absolutely refused to inform 
him. 

With the reader’s permission we will now 
take leave of the city, and stroll through some of 
the most romantic scenery in the state of New- 
Jersey : for though Blandtord knew not where to 
seek his beloved Lydia, | will engage to con- 
duct the reader to the very spot. It was ina 
neat little farm-house, near the bank ofa gurgling 
stream, which, after “many devious windings 
through grove and mead,” at length dashed down 
a precipitate rock into a limb of the majestic 
Hudson, not a thousand miles from Weehawk. 

Here resided our old friend, ’squire Miller, 
with his lively little coquette of a daughter, call- 
ed Harriet, and his twe orphan wards, William 











and Lydia Roseville. ‘The latter had confided 
to her friend Harriet the secret of her attach- 
ment for Blandford, and the reason which had 
prevented their union ; but, from some motive of 
delicacy, (or other female whim,) she never 
mentioned the Locket which she continually 
wore in her bosom. William and Harriet had 
also formed a tender contract with each other, 
which was to be consummated the moment 
William came into possession of his paternal 
estate, which, according to the will of his father, 
could not be until his twenty-fifth year, which a 
few short weeks would now complete. 

It was in autumn, that we now resume our 
story, at that joyous period when the Indian sum- 
mer smiles with such mellow radiance on the 
“latter harvest:’—when all are employed in 
some grateful pursuit, such as cutting corn-stocks, 
gathering apples, making cider, picking grapes, 
&c. &c. My friend Sheys, the poet of New- 
Jersey, has written an elegant poem on this very 
subject which I hope he will one day give to the 
public, unless his Cokes, and his Littletons, and 
his Blackstones, and his briefs, and his pleas, and 
his rejoinders, “and all that sort of thing,” do not. 
put it out of his head, or out of his power to pay 
the printer. The reader will bear in mind that it 
is written in the Spencerian measure, and is en- 
titled “ Indian Summer :” and whoever does not 
purchase a copy, I hope will never be able to bor- 
row one. 

But to return to our story. It wasa mild morn- 
ing in the season above mentioned, just as the 
blythe little Harriet was leaving the house with 
her milk pail, accompanied by her lover, who al- 
ways took that opportunity to fodder the cows, 
that the report of a fowling-piece called their at- 
tention to a stranger who was reloading his piece 
within a short distance of them. The external 
appearance of this sportsman was, to our ru- 
ral lovers. novel and singular inthe extreme— 
at which the reader may not be surprised, when 
we inform him that, asto dress, he was a dandy, 
in the most ridiculous sense of the word. 

Harriet had just been indulging her propensity 
for coquetry, by teazing her lover with a threat 
of going to the city, as soon as she could meet 
with a beau that would take her. 

“Then fare you well,” replied William, “ for 
here comes a verification of the old proverb, talk 
of the devil, &c.—yonder is the very thing you 
are speaking of—a scare-crow fromthe city. Let 
us havea little sport with him.” 

“A scare-crow!” reiterated Harriet, “ why he 
is & sweet. genteel, delightful looking fellow, neat 
as a starehed tucker fresh from a bandbox. Why 
do you call him such names ?” 

{To be contenued.} 
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TO GREECE. 

Who, fate-checker’d Hellas, has mark’d without wonder 
The burst of thy splendour on History’s seroll ? 

Thy heroes controlling the battle’s dread thunder, 

Thy orators pouring their light on the soul. 


Fair pride of life’s multiform course, we behold thee 
Unrivall’d in arts as in letters refined, 

With Freedom’s own mantle bestow’d to enfold thee, 
And Fame to thy model directing mankind. 


Forsaking this height, thou wert still the reliance 

Of all who of Learning’s rich prize were in quest, 

Tho’ blunted thy sword, yet undimm’d shone thy science, 
Far darting its rays through the gloom of the West. 


Then lost to thy genius, o’erawed and unnerved, 
Thy neck to the Moslems was yielded in fear; 
And who could deplore what such weakness deserved, 
Thy buckler in fragments, and pointless thy spear? 


But now, when thy offspring surpass the achievements 
Which ages unmatch’d in earth’s annals had shown, 
Let Christendom blush, that, ofall thy aggrievements, 

None withers thy hopes like her coldness alone. 


What mind that perceives nota native communion 
Between thy hard struggles and all who are free ; 
Or that thy successes and knowledge in union 
Would bid the imposture of Mecca to flee? 
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LITERARY 
led ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ch- PAST DELIGHTS. 
rad Tune—Edmund Ryan’s Complaint.* 
> of Past delights and pleasant days 
ver Seem like pearly tears of morning, 
ally Viewed in spring, through sun-gilt haze, 
had With dew-gemm’d flowers the fields adorning. 
her, Youthful scenes and childhood’s hours 
lent Shine afar, in glories shrouded ; 
rnal Like the sun on distant bowers, 
her, Where Hope’s meridian sky is clouded. 
ha Musing Memory, shedding tears, 
Looks, with painful retrospection, 
our : Back—through manhood’s checker'd years, 
a, ' On hours endeared to young affection. 
the When life’s vernal landscape gay 
d in : Shone for youth with *fulgent brightness, 
cks, Like the laughing fields of May, 
pes, Arrayed in all their heavenly lightness. 
Jew- CuiLpxHoop is a beam of light, 
very Thrown upon a bed of roses, 
Where it falls in lustre bright, 
o the Pe Creation with delight reposes ! 
and 1s BS i: 
ft Mannoop isa wintry sky, 
» and k When the cloudy storms are raging, 
0 not. Or a sea, when winds are high, 
D pay i} And heaven and earth are battle waging. 
hat it ‘a Ace is like a brumal scene, 
is en- ; When the snows lie on the mountains, 
s not Bleak and cold—and graceful green 
) bor- No longer skirts the frozen fountains. 
Oh! ye dear primeval years, 
norn- e To the heart that’s sear’d and blighted-— 
s the You, to love, seem beauty’s tears, 
with For those whose hopes are care-benighted ! 
ho al- b Still, with pleased and lingering view, 
cows, * Fond remembrance feasts sensation, 
vir at- On those days when life was new, 
piece \4 Ani lovely to imagination. Fineat. 
ternal * Epnonp Ryan, whose amatory songs are so deserved- 
or ty popular in Ireland, flourished in the reign of James II., 
_ and, like Sir Philip Sydney, he was not less eminent for his 
eme— a heroic gallantry in the fields of Mars, than for the melting 
when ___ strains of his sweet lyre in the bowers of the Muses. La- 
dandy, __ dy Morgan has given several spirited translations of his 
songs, which are full of pathos and passion, and charac- 
pensity terized by an intensity of feeling, melancholy wailings, 
threat and heart-melting sorrow, which are the essence of Irish 
| edt poetry. Atthe battle of the Boyne, he commanded a regi- 
ment of horse, for which King William set a price upon 
his head, and confiscated his estates. F. 
n, “ for —_— 
rb, talk SONG. 
ng you The tempest of battle was loud, 
. Let And proudly our banners were streaming, 
While, bright as a flash in the cloud, 
The blade of the hero was gleaming. 
why he ‘ 
3 And Fame shail exultingly tell 
Mid = How firmly in fight he contended, 
Why Till, cover'd with glory, he fell 

















Be, then, the thought cherish’d, depress’d tho’ thy station, 
That soon thou shalt rise, from thy thraldom released, 
The boast of thy sons, and admired by each nation, 


A day-star to usher new light to the East J FA. 
ne 
TRIO. 
Ronald..........Adieu to love—'tis glory calls, 


I go to seek the post of danger, 
*Mid clashing blades and whizzing balls, 
My heart to peaceful thoughts a strange 


Lotiisa ......... May Heaven protect thee in the fight, 

I breathe the wish with pious fervour, 
Ernest § Lou.And may its choicest blessings light 

On thee, our generous, kind preserver. 


Loutsa.........Whate’er thy future fate may be— 

Ernest & Lou. Whatever ills beset thee, 

Mik... O deign sometimes tothink ofme, 
Who never can forget thee. H*##, 











WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29, 1827. 





EXCHANGE LIST. 

fF Itis particularly requested that those papers with 
which we exchange, be directed to the editor, S. Woon- 
worTH; otherwise, if merely endorsed ‘ ParTHENon,” 
they may be taken, by mistake, to the Parthenon Read- 
ing Room, in Broadway. 

—<=—— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We readily asquiesce in Ejrma’s remark on typographi- 
cal embellishments,aud the present manza for vignettes and 
devices, wood-cuts and copper-plates. But it must be re- 
membered that we are embarked in an expensive enter- 
prise, the ultimate success of which depends upon the pru- 





Oa the field he so bravely defended H. 


dence with which its affairs are managed. Should our 
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humble exertions be rewarded with a liberal patronage, 
external embellishments shall not be wanting to render 
the PartHENon deserving of the support it receives ; though 
we will venture to add, that many of our literary periodi- 
cals, at the present day, too much resemble in appearance 
the picture-books of the nursery. If the intrinsic mertts of 
our work give general satisfaction, itis all we wish—more 
than we dare expect. ; 

If Perecrine will signify his assent to our making a few 
alterations in his production, it shall be inserted. 

Asucvus thinks our work é00 scientific for the fair sex, 
and recommends more light reading. How will the ladies 
relish such a compliment? We know them better. Joe 
Miller is not to be found on their toilet-tables. 

—— 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Webster's Dictionary, is, at length, announced as being 
in press. We also understand that the work isin a state 
of considerable forwardness. It wil] comprise two large 
quarto volumes, and contain nearly eighty thousand words, 
forming the most copious vocabulary of the language ever 
published. 

Life of Bonaparte.—This long-expected work, from the 
pen of Sir Walter Scott, has at length made its appear- 
ance in this city, published by E. Bliss, 128 Broadway.— 
It contains a preliminary view of the French Revolution. 

—>—— 

Peale’s Museum.—There is now exhibiting at this esta- 
blishment, a Swiss Mechanical Panorama, in which all 
the figures move their limbs as though they were living, 
such as men, women, and numerous animals, a:ong 
which are horses, cows, sheep, camel, elephant, &c. This 
exhibition, with the amusing and grotesque display of the 
Magic Lantern, takes place every evening at nine o’clock. 
These are, in addition to the already attractive collections 
of Nature and Art, such as quaurupeds, birds, insects, 
snakes, lizards, shells, corals, minerals, petrifactions, In- 
dian curiosities, antiquities, Egyptian muimmy, large Sy- 
camore tree 18 feet in circumference, live rattlesnakes, 
cosmorama views, etc. 


—— 
PASSING EVENTS. 

City Mineral Springs.—The new Mineral Spring, lately 
discovered in boring for water in Jacob-street, continues 
to attract the attention of our citizens; and it is believed 
that its salutary effects have already been experienced by 
many. Another,we understand, has been discovered 
in Skinner-street. 

Execution of Pirates.—The three Spaniards, convicted 
of piracy on board the brig Crawford, were executed at 
Richmond, Va., on Friday the 17th inst. They confessed 
the crime, and acknowledged the justice of the sentence 
under which they suffered. 

Execution for Murder.—The wretched Strang expiated 
his crimes, on the gallows, at Albany, on Friday last, 
after making a full and ample contession of his guilt. 

Great Book Auctions. —On the 14th and 15th of Sep- 
tember, a * trade sale” of books is to take place in Phila- 
delphia, when the brains of literary men, living and dead, 
will he “ under the hammer” on a large scale, as many of 
their goods and chattels have doubtless been on a small 
one. Similar sales have two or three times occurred in 
Boston, and been found of great advantage to the trade. 
The custom is copied fromm England. In London each 
publisher, twice or thrice in a year, disposes ofall his sur- 
plus stock in this manner 





Stranger's Fever -—4 writer in the Charleston Mercury 
characterizes the disease at present preva'ling in that city, 
as the Stranger’s Fever, from which citizens are wholly 
exempt. 


Serious Accident.—On Tuesday afternoon, the 21st inst., 
as the sloop Gloucester, from Albany, was rounding to, at 
vier No. 1, David Stillwell, of New-Jerse., one of the 
hands on board, in throwing a rope ashore, accidentally 
caught his left leg in the coil, and it was iminediately taken 
Oil about two inches velow the knee. A physician was for- 
tunately at hand, who took up the arteries, and dressed 
the linb, when he was put into a carriage, and sentto the 
hospital. It is stated that the unfortunate sufferer dis- 
pia,ed much fortitude and coolness on the occasion. 

The White Mountains.—Tne public will learn with 
pleasure, that a meritorious young artust, Mr.Cole, has re- 
cently returned from a tour to the White Mountains, in 
New-Hawpshire, with a collection of sketches from the 
most reinarkale pointsin view Since the deluge which 
occurred there last year, that romantic region as become 
doubly interesung; as the effects of the elements were ona 
scale proportioned tothe magnitude of the mountains. If 
Mr. C. should present finished pictures of those scenes, in 
his own peculiar and beautiful style of painting, we think 
they would attract many to the exhibitions. One of his 
sketches, we understand, promises a great deal—it is a pa- 
noramic view from the summit of Mount Washington, the 
sublimity of which is so justly celebrated. The appear- 
ance caused by the slides or avalanches, is also peculiarly 
striking from that point ; the mountains being marked and 
grooved on all sides by the immense masses of earth which 
rushed down into the valleys during the storm. 





MARRIAGES. 
At Newburgh, on Sunday the 19th inst., by the Rev. Da- 
niel P. Hill, Mr. James More, of New-York, to Miss Mary 
(nu Banks, of Albany. 


At Albany, on the 8th inst., Mr. James Gourlay, jr., of 


New-York, to Sarah Visscha, daughter of lsaac Deniston, 
Esq., of Albany. 

On Tuesday, the 9th inst., by the Rev. James Ostrom, at 
Newburgh, Mr. Augustus Garrett, of this city, to Miss 
Eliza Clark, of Newourgh. 





DEATHS. 


Aug. 20, John Ditmas, of Flatland Neck, aged —. 
20, Rev. Cornelius R. Duffie, New-York, aged 37. 
20, Mrs. Elizabeth Archer, do., aged 62. 

—— 18, Mrs. Phoebe Hall, do., aged 80 

21, Mrs. Mary M. Wehler, co., aged 99. 

—— 22, William G. Keach, do., aged 43. 

—— 18, Henry M. Fleet, Huntington, L. f. 

- William Place, do. 

— 9, Hon. John Elliott, U.S. Senator, Savannah, Ga. 
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